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something of Shelley in Wither, a prophet who
longed to set his seal on human progress. In the
Shepherd's Pipe Willy (William Browne) and Roget
(Geo-t-r) had been the interlocutors, and Christopher
Brooke, another rhyming friend, had written an
eclogue under the mame of Cutty. These person-
ages reappear in The Shepherd's Hunting, and give
us a glimpse of pleasant personal relations. In the
first " eglogue," Willy comes to the Marshalsea one
afternoon to condole with Roget, but finds him very
cheerful. The prisoner poet assures his friend that

This barren place yields somewhat to

For I have found sufficient to content me,

And more true bli/s than emr freedom lent me s

and Willy goes away, when it is growing dark, re-
joiced to find that " the cage doth some birds good/*
Next morning he returns and brings Cutty, or Cuddy,
with him, for Cuddy has news to tell the prisoner
that all England is taking an interest in him, and
that this adversity has made him much more
popular than he was before. But Willy and Cuddy
are extremely anxious to know what it was that
caused Roget's imprisonment, and at last he agrees
to tell them. Hitherto the poem has been written
in ottam rima, a form which is sufficiently uncom-
mon in our early seventeenth-century poetry to
demand special notice in this case. In a prose post-
script to this book Wither tells us that the title,
The Shepherd's Hunting, which he seems to feel needs
explanation, is due to the stationer, or, as we should
say now, to the publisher. But perhaps this was an
after-thought, for in the account he gives to Willy